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KEEPING TEACHER 
OUT OF TROUBLE 


Nathan had been trying for nearly 
two months to memorize the story of “The 
Wolf and the Kid,” but he just couldn’t. 

“You’ve got to be able to repeat that 
story without a mistake by October 10,” 
the teacher said, “for that is Visitation Day. 
All sorts of important persons will be com- 
ing to the school, and you must recite this 
piece or be whipped.” 

Nathan kept on trying, but every day the 
teacher caned him, for he had not learned 
it yet. The trouble was, the story was in 
Latin. This happened back in 1714, in the 
Latin School in Boston. And Nathan was 
only eleven years old. 

Then one day, just two weeks before 
Visitation Day, eight-year-old Benjamin 


The boy who saved the teacher, sixty years later. 


COURTESY BAUSCH AND LOMB 
Phe 


said, “Nathan, let me help you learn your 
story. My story is ‘The Dog and His 
Shadow,’ and I’ve learned it already.” 

Nathan was desperate by this time, so he 
let the little fellow help him. And the day 
before Visitation Day, he could say it at 
last. 

Then it was Visitation Day. Nathan’s and 
Benjamin’s fathers came, and so did most 
of the important men of Boston, in fancy 
velvets and silks and laces and feathers and 
rings and jewels. The governor came, too. 
It was enough to frighten any boy. Even 
the teacher was upset. And he made a ter- 
rible mistake. 

“Benjamin Franklin,’ he said, “repeat 
the story of ‘The Wolf and the Kid.’” 

Benjamin stood, but what could he say? 
He knew this story. He had learned it 
teaching it to Nathan. But it was Nathan’s 
story. If he recited it, there wouldn’t be 
anything for Nathan to recite. And if he 
said that the teacher had made a mistake, 
the teacher would lose his job. 

So he stood there, looking down. 

“Begin,” said the teacher sternly. 

Benjamin just stood. 

“I perceive that you are a wicked, stub- 
born boy,” said the governor. ‘Teacher, 
take this boy and whip him.” 

Just then there was a disturbance in the 
back of the hall. Nathan had suddenly be- 
come ill, and his father was taking him 
out. In the confusion, Mr. Franklin walked 
quietly to the teacher’s side. “Excuse me, 
sir,” he whispered, “but I think you asked 
Benjamin to recite the wrong piece.” 

“Did I? I’m sorry. I didn’t know what 
I said,” stammered the teacher. “I was nerv- 
ous with so many big men here. Thank 
you, Benjamin, for not letting them know.” 

“Of course, sir,” said Benjamin. “And, 
please, sir ie 

“Yes, Benjamin.” 

“Please, sir, don’t whip me.” 

Of course the teacher didn’t whip him. 
And this unselfish loyalty, through the 
years, was one of the things that helped 
Benjamin Franklin win the respect and 
friendship of so many people. It will help 
you to be better liked, too. 





Your friend, 


a Ware 














AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








Never Give Up 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


OHNNY was feeling very blue. He had “Now, now,” said Dad. “That’s no way 
just got his report card and it showed to talk. If you stick at it you are bound to 
that he had failed again—in arithmetic. find the right way to do these problems 
He hated to tell his dad about it, but someday.” 
there was no use trying to hide the sad fact. “No, I won't,” said Johnny. “I’m no good 
Dad would find out sometime. at arithmetic and that’s all there is about it.” 
“It’s no use,” he said, as he showed the “You remind me of the man with the 
card to Dad. “I just can’t do arithmetic, two bird dogs,” said Dad. 
that’s all. I get the sums wrong every time. “What man?” asked Johnny. 
I don’t think I shall try any more.” “Just a friend of mine.” To page 21 


There was a long, low growl as the neighbor's bulldog came over to greet the newcomers. 
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Judy Wins a 
FAMILY TO JESUS 


By E. L. MINCHIN 


MAkY. would you like to come to my 
church next Saturday morning? We 
have such a lovely time, especially in our 
Sabbath school,” said Judy to her playmate 
one morning at school. Judy lived in one 
of the big cities of England and she wanted 
so much to tell her non-Adventist play- 
mates about Jesus and the happy times she 
had learning about Him in the Sabbath 
school and church meetings. 

“I will ask Mother if I can go,” 
replied. 

At first her mother didn’t want her to 
go to an Adventist church, but Mary pleaded 
and finally her mother consented. How 
happy Judy was to take her friend to Sab- 
bath school! And what a wonderful time 
Mary had that Sabbath! She loved the sing- 
ing and the stories and the lessons about 
Jesus—and the teachers were so kind. 

“O Mother,” Mary said when she went 
home, “it was wonderful at the Adventist 
Sabbath school. I wish you would come too.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mother quickly. “I wouldn't 
go to an Adventist church. They keep 
Saturday for Sunday.” 

But week after week Mary would tell 
her mother about the wonderful time they 
had, and would beg her mother to come too. 
One day her mother said, “All right, Mary, 
I will come with you just to see what it is 
like.” 

She went, and everybody at the church 
was so kind. Their friendliness made her 


Mary 


happy. The Sabbath school class was so 
interesting that she went home that day 
and said to her husband, “Daddy, it’s 
wonderful at the Adventist Sabbath school. 
I wish you would come one day.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t go to an Adventist 
Sabbath school,” said Daddy. But finally, 
to please his wife and little girl, he went 
one day and enjoyed it so much that he 
wanted to go again. 

What do you think happened? Why, 
today the whole family—mother, father, 
and three children—are all going to Sab- 
bath school. Mother and Father have been 
baptized. How happy Judy is that she 
shared her faith and told her playmate 
about Jesus! 

True Junior Missionary Volunteers every- 
where are sharing their faith. 

In recent years there has come another 
way in which we can help our neighbors 
and friends to know about Jesus and His 
coming again. Millions of people have tele- 
vision in their homes. Satan is using things 
on television to turn people's thoughts away 
from Jesus. There are many, many things 
on television that true Christians will not 
look at. But how wonderful to know that 
God can use this marvelous invention too! 
And He is doing it. You have heard of the 
Faith for Today program, and may have 
watched it. It is telling millions of people 
about our wonderful Saviour and His 
message for this time. 
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NEGRI weeny 


A class of JMV’s took part on Faith for Today one week to help solve a typical schoolroom problem, 


I am sure that if Judy, our JMV witness 
in England, could have done so, she would 
have invited her young friends and even 
older ones to come into her home and see 
the thrilling things that are shown on 
Faith for Today. Yes, JMV’s, you all can do 
something to help finish God’s work. 
Right now as you read these lines won't 
you say: 


The quartet sing over some old songs with a 


“I will share my faith. 1 am going to tell 
my friends and playmates about the wonder- 
ful things that can be seen on the Faith 
for Today program. And I will give all I 
can to the special Faith for Today offering 
on February 28.” 

Then many of your Junior friends and 
your neighbors may be in the kingdom, 
because you shared your faith. 


group of young people in a ski-lodge setting. 








CHAPTER 8: A DREAM FULFILLED 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Furaha’s parents greatly feared the spirits, and when 
Furaha was born a girl instead of a boy, they paid 
the witch doctor a cow to remove the curse. Then, 
one day, the Christian evangelist Raphaeli came, and 
prayed to the Great Spirit in heaven to bless the little 
girl. The father, Karuru, was sure the evil spirits 
would be angry at this, and would send more trouble. 
Soon Furaha’s upper teeth came in first. The witch doc- 
tor said she must die. Strangely, Mother Mnara tried 
Praying to this Great Spirit, and was comforted. So 
was Karuru. They hid the baby, then took her to a 
relative three days’ journey away. Three years later, 
they happened to meet Raphaeli again, and listened 
to him tell of the Great Spirit and His only Son. They 
resolved to fetch their daughter back home. 


HE decision to see little Furaha did not 

pass away with the morning dew. The 
young husband and wife awoke the morn- 
ing after their trip to the market with the 
desire increased. They must go and visit 
her, even if there were risks involved. 
During the night a plan had been taking 
shape in the mind of Karuru. When he had 
bathed himself, he set about to put the 
plan into action. Karuru was a heathen man 
and had no compunctions against lying, 
provided he could get away with it. 

Appearing before the house of Amani, 
the headman, Karuru made a very solemn 
picture. There was a look of quiet sadness 
in his eyes. When he had been greeted by 
the headman, he made known his request. 
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“Bwana Mzee—Mister Old One,” he 
began, “word has come that a kinsman in 
the plains has died. Is it not necessary for 
me as his kinsman to go to his village and 
assist in settling the matters of his family? 
1 beg your permission to go. I have ar- 
ranged for the care of my cattle.” 

“Go, my son,” replied the headman. “Go 
in peace.” 

With the way prepared for their journey, 
Karuru and his wife lost no time in getting 
on their way. It was a beautiful African 
day. The air was cool and clear. A gentle 
breeze played with the grass on the plains. 
One could see with great clarity objects 
that were many miles away. Mnara looked 
younger than she had for several years. 

“There is great happiness in my heart,” 


she exclaimed. “We will soon see our lice 


daughter!” 

So quickly did they walk that by the 
afternoon of the second day they could see, 
in the distance, the tall trees that marked 
the village of Sulimani. 

“Our journey is nearly completed,” 
breathed the young husband. “Perhaps our 
daughter no longer lives.” 

In the years that had passed since their 
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first visit to the old Mohammedan, they had 
received no word of the child. She had not 
been well when they left her to the care of 
the wives of Sulimani. 

“Had she died,” replied the young mother, 
“would we not have heard of it?” 

“Si jui,’ grunted the anxious father. “I 
don’t know. It is an easy thing to die, and 
the spirits were angry with her. Why should 
we hear of it? She was no longer our child.” 

“She is our child,” pleaded the distraught 
mother, “and my heart tells me that she 
still lives.” 

By this time, the excited parents could 
see the uneven roofs and gray mud walls of 
the place of Sulimani. There were several 
crude buildings—a long one at the entrance 
and some smaller structures behind, the 
houses and kitchens of his wives. From the 
main building there extended on either side 
a high mud wall. The other buildings were 
enclosed by this wall, which formed a court 
or compound. Wives, children, chickens, 
sheep, goats, and cows all shared the 
privacy and protection of this court. 

“Hodi, Mzee Sulimani!” called Karuru, 
as they reached the front entrance. No 
answer. “Mzee Sulimani!” he _ repeated, 
raising his voice. Still no answer. Cautiously 
he opened the door and entered the hallway 
that led through the building into the com- 








pound. They could hear children playing— 
someone must be at home. A lean but 
spirited dog rushed at them, growling and 
showing its teeth. “Mzee Sulimani!” called 
the nervous man, brandishing his walking 
stick at the snarling dog. 

In response to all the confusion, a 
woman’s head appeared from one of the 
smaller huts. At sight of the strangers her 
eyes opened in wonder. “Bwana Mzee is 
not here,” she explained. And then smiled, 
“Oh, are you not the kinsman of Sulimani 
from the mountains?” 

“We are,” replied Karuru. “We have come 
to greet our uncle and to see whether our 
daughter is still alive. Does she yet live?” 

“She lives,” replied the woman. “She is 
here in the court. Have you not seen her?” 

While this conversation was progressing 
Mnara had been looking over the children. 
Her eyes were now fixed on a little four- 
year-old with fine features and lovely dark 
eyes. “Could this be Furaha?” she exclaimed. 

“Ndio,” replied the woman, “it is Furaha.” 
With a rush the mother descended on the 
child to take it to her breast, but Furaha 
did not remember her real mother and 
father, and with a scream, broke away. 

“She does not remember us,” laughed 
Karuru. “But she is alive, and is she not 
a goodly child?” 






LESTER QUADE, ARTIST 


Mnara didn’t mind carrying the load as Karuru swag- 
gered on ahead. She was too happy to have Furaha back. 
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“She is a pretty child,” agreed the young 
mother, tears of joy running down her 
cheeks. “But will she ever love us?” 

At this instant the door was heard to 
close, and Sulimani walked into the court. 
He greeted his nephew, and instructed his 
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A 
MAIDEN’S 
BONNET 


By HAZEL O. AUSTIN 





A foolish little maiden 
Had a foolish little bonnet 
With a ribbon and a feather 
And a bit of lace upon it. 


My, how she admired her bonnet 
In the mirror on the wall; 

So the church bell long had sounded 
Ere she reached the chapel hall. 


“Hallelujah, Hallelujah," 
Sang the choir above her head; 
“Hardly knew you, hardly knew you," 
Were the words she thought they said. 


The congregation knelt in worship, 
As the maiden reached her chair; 

Then she slipped the foolish bonnet 
From her shining golden hair. 


The preacher prayed, "Dear God in 
heaven, 
May we each a blessing gain"; 
While a little maiden whispered, 
“Help me not to be so vain." 
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wives to prepare food. He had aged, but 
his face was kind. He seemed pleased to 
see his relatives. 

For nearly two weeks Karuru and Mnara 
enjoyed the hospitality of their Moham- 
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medan kinsman. Karuru liked much of what 
he saw. “Truly,” he said to himself, “the 
paths of the prophet Mohammed are better 
than the ways of the spirits. His followers 
are free from the fear of the spirits. They 
are also free to live as their hearts desire. 
It is strange that they are not more happy.” 

Mnara spent much time with Furaha. 
Karuru had purchased a big round lump 
of dark brown sugar. The parents used little 
pieces of the sugar in winning the friend- 
ship of their little girl. She soon lost her 
fear of the “strangers,” and would smile 
and play with her mother. Mnara noticed, 
however, that if something hurt or dis- 
pleased the child, she would run to one of 
Sulimani’s younger wives. “Oh, if only I 
could take her home,” Mnara moaned to 
herself, “then my heart would be at peace.” 

The last night on the plains with Suli- 
mani was not a happy one. Neither Karuru 
nor his wife slept well. To think of leaving 
their only child was painful. It was Karuru 
who conceived a plan whereby they could 
take her with them. “Listen to the wisdom 
of your husband,” whispered the young 
father with obvious pleasure. “We will take 
Furaha home with us! We will say that she 
is the daughter of our dead kinsman! I 
told the headman that a relative had died. 
No one will know that she is our daughter. 
What would you think of that?” 

“My happiness would be great,” breathed 
Mnara, “if only the child will be safe. I 
have seen that Sulimani is pleased with her. 
Would he let us take her?” 

“Sulimani loves money more than any- 
thing else,” replied Karuru. “I will talk with 
him about a price. Perhaps a cow will buy 
her back. Let us sleep now; we have a long 
journey before us.” 

The old Mohammedan was not pleased 
at the prospect of losing Furaha. While he 
had many children, he knew Furaha would 
make a fine young woman. She would bring 
many cows when she was married. But he 
was not deaf to the pleasant offers of his 
nephew. Since Karuru had no other chil- 
dren, he would consider returning Furaha to 
her parents. He would of course expect 
something for the care of the child. After 
much bargaining and talking by the relatives 
of Sulimani, it was announced that Karuru 
should pay his uncle the equivalent of two 
cows for the little girl, Karuru promised to 
do this as soon as he could return home and 


To page 16 
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BRAINS ARE FOR FUN 


By THE EDITOR 


A CROWD of boys had gathered at the 
water's edge. “It won't work,” sneered 
Jack, one of the older boys. 

“What won't work?” asked Jim. 

“Benjamin's new stunt,” said Jack. “He 
told us yesterday he was going to swim 
across this pond without making even one 
stroke with his arms or legs.” 

“Whew!” said the little boy. “How could 
he ever do that?” 

“That's what we've come to see,” said Jack. 
“We know he’s a good swimmer, but he’s 
not that good.” 

“Hey, look! Here he comes now! And, 
say, he’s got a kite with him!” exclaimed the 
little fellow. 

All the boys turned to watch as Benjamin 
walked to the water. “Now see this,” he 

said. “Yesterday I told you I 
would go across this water 
without making a single 


\ stroke with my arms or 
\ legs. I shall now prove I 
‘ can do it. First I will fly 

\ this kite, and then let out 

2 the string till it is pulling 


\ well. Then I shall lie down 


\. on my back in the water, 
\ and the wind blowing the 


kite, I shall be pulled across the water with- 
out any effort.” 

Accordingly, Benjamin held up the kite. 
The wind caught it, and up it went. Holding 
firmly to the string, he walked into the lake 
and began to float. As the boys watched, the 
kite pulled him clear across to the other 
side. 

Jimmy was shouting excitedly, “It did 
work! It did work! Benjamin is always using 
his brains to think up some fun!” 


An Egg to Learn to Swim 


Benjamin was born just 250 years ago 
this month, on January 17, 1706. When he 
grew up he became known as the very dis- 
tinguished representative of the Government 
of the United States of America to the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of the great scientists 
of all time. But he liked to have his fun. 

And I think it was because he always kept 
his brains sharp by reading and studying 
that he was able to think up ways of having 
fun that duller people never thought of. 

Think of his idea of using an egg to learn 
how to swim. Lots of people wanted to 
enjoy the fun of swimming, but most of 
them were too scared of the water ever to 


X Why go to all the trouble of moving arms and legs, when a kite 


can pull you around as you lie on your back perfectly relaxed? 














learn how. They thought they would surely 
sink and drown. 

So Benjamin put his brains to work, and 
came up with an idea. When you want to 
learn how to swim, he would tell his friends, 
take an egg in your hand and walk into the 
water until the water is fairly well up on 
your chest. Then turn around and drop the 
egg toward the shore. It will fall to the bot- 
tom, in water that is shallow enough so you 
know you won't drown. Then try to pick 
that egg up. 

Anyone who tried it would soon find pick- 
ing up that egg was much more difficult than 
they had thought, for the water would be 
constantly keeping them from the egg by 
pushing them to the top. 


Starting a Fire 


When starting a fire with a burning glass, 
Franklin could always get his fire burning 
before other people could. For, using his 
brains, he had made an important discovery. 
If he focused the sun’s rays onto the paper 
where it was black (perhaps there was a 
picture there) it caught fire much faster 
than if he focused onto the white parts of 
the paper. 

It was a valuable discovery in his day, 
when there were no matches. It would help 
Pathfinders start fires quicker on primitive 
camping trips nowadays. 

Sparks and Cork Spiders 

Many of Mr. Franklin’s most famous dis- 
coveries had to do with electric sparks, like 
the sparks that jump from a person’s finger 


when he touches the doorknob after rubbing 
his feet on the carpet. 


To calm a lake, wave a stick. 





Mr. Franklin made much bigger sparks 
by wrapping tin foil around a glass jar and 
putting into the jar water, tin foil, or pieces 
of carbon. A wire stuck out through the 
mouth of the jar. He charged the jar 
by rubbing two pieces of glass together. 

And then this learned gentleman planned 
some fun. He wrote out in detail how to 
use this charged jar (called a Leyden jar) 
so that when people kissed each other a fat 
spark would jump across between their lips. 

One day he announced to the people of 
Philadelphia that he was going to set a 
teaspoon of liquor on fire on the other side 
of the river from where he was standing. 
Many important persons turned out to see 
him try, and he succeeded. 

The liquor was in a teaspoon attached to 
an iron stake standing in the water on the 
far side of the river. Mr. Franklin was on 
this side of the river, charging his Leyden 
jar. Then he gave a signal, and suddenly the 
liquor burst into flame. The people had 
never seen anything like it before, and were 
much impressed. 

What was the trick? Mr. Franklin had 
used his brains, and had noticed something 
most other people had not yet observed— 
electricity will travel through water. Also, 
he had noticed that over the river was a 
rope that was used to help get the ferry 
across. 

Before the people came he strung 
a thin wire from his Leyden jar 
along this rope. The far end of 
the wire hung down just above the 
liquor. He connected the other wire 
from the Leyden jar to an iron 
stake in the water on this side. 

When he closed the switch, the 
electric charge ran through the wire 
along the rope, leaped off the end 


To capture lightning, fly a 
kite. 
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To light a fire, find a picture. 











To learn to swim, drop an egg. 


with a fat spark, into the water, and back 
through the river to the Leyden jar. The 
spark lit the alcohol in the liquor, and every- 
one was mystified. 

He also used the jar to make a cork 
spider come alive. He took a piece of cork, 
burned it around the edges, and tied on 
some short pieces of linen thread. This 
spider he suspended from the ceiling by a 
piece of silk thread. 

Then he set his Leyden jar beneath the 
spider, a little to one side, so that when 
the spider swung, it would hit the top of 
the wire that stuck out of the mouth of 
the jar. Then, on the other side of the 
spider, he set a wire just high enough for 
the spider to hit on its return swing. 

When he pushed the spider to make it 
start swinging, the legs would reach out 
for the top of the Leyden jar. The minute 
they touched it, they would pull back and 
swing quickly to the other wire. On touch- 
ing this, the spider would swing back 
toward the Leyden jar, the legs would 


stretch out to reach it again, when presto! 
they would touch it and be pulled back in 
tight again, swinging for the wire once 
more. It was a fascinating thing to watch, 
and all sorts of important people came to 

















To make a spider, burn a cork. 


see it. Letters were written back and forth 
across the Atlantic Ocean by the learned 
scientific societies, discussing it and trying 
to understand why it acted the way it did. 


More Fun Eating 


Mr. Franklin liked to eat. He also en- 
joyed talking to people. But his eyes grew 
weak as he grew older, and there wasn’t 
much fun eating when he couldn’t see his 
food. So, like other people having the same 
trouble, he got a pair of glasses to wear 
when he ate. 

When he had these on, he could see 
what he was eating—but not the people he 
was talking to. So he got another pair of 
glasses to talk with—and with them on he 
couldn’t see his food! It was quite a problem, 
putting on one pair to take a bit of food, 
then taking them off and putting on the 
other pair to talk, then taking them off and 
putting on the first to get another bite. 

Other people with similar trouble just 
put up with it. But not Mr. Franklin. He 
put his brains to work. 

While he was in France he asked a man 
who made spectacles to cut the two pairs 
of glasses in half. Then he put the lower 
half of the eating glasses in the bottom of 
the frame, and the upper half of the talking 
glasses in the higher part of the frame. He 
had invented bifocal glasses. At last he 
could see both his food and the faces of 
the people sitting on the other side of the 
table! 

The Kite Experiment 


Many people thought there might be a 
connection between the sparks that came 
from the Leyden jar and the lightning that 
leaped from a storm cloud. But no one had 

To page 20 
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Benjamin Franklin, born 250 years ago this month. 


\ pewayien Billy Franklin came rushing into 
the house to tell his father, “Look, there’s 
a dark cloud forming in the sky! Can we 
make the experiment today, Father?” 

Benjamin Franklin peered out the win- 
dow, closely observing the swelling of the 
ominous black cloud. Already the leaves of 
the maple trees were rustling with the ris- 
ing wind. So, with not a lost moment, 
Benjamin Franklin, a heavy-shouldered 
grown man, picked up a kite and prepared 
to go outside. 

In his chuckling way, Franklin observed, 
“At my age I shall look a fool flying a kite 
in a storm.” 

Billy chimed in loyally, “Not so, Father. 
This is a scientific experiment, and you 
know what you're doing. Haven't you 
studied this marvelous thing that you call 
electricity?” 

That was true. Franklin had _ studied 
electricity and knew it was a most dan- 
gerous force. He had also studied the angry 
firebolts of lightning as they slashed down 
from just such storms as this one. For the 
thousandth time he exclaimed, as he 
studied the present storm, “I must find out 
if lightning and electricity are the same 
force!” 

Keenly conscious of the dangers involved, 
Franklin hastened outside and took shelter 
under a cowshed. “We'll either drown or 
be killed,” Billy predicted. He’d suddenly 
lost his taste for science as he observed the 
streaks of lightning flashing on and off! It 
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The Adven 
BENJAMI! | 


By JESSE C. ] 


was like the sudden turning on and off of 
the biggest whale-oil lamp in the world! 

Franklin muttered, “Lightning is like this 
new electricity that the whole world is 
excited about. See? They move in the same 
swift, crooked way. They make the same 
noise when they explode. Now, let's see. 
Must get the kite into the sky just so. When 
a cloud moves over it, the pointed iron 
wire on the frame will attract a current of 
lightning. This will surge down the hempen 
kite string, and be stopped by the key 
there that breaks the circuit. This dry silk 
ribbon that I hold and have attached to the 
string will keep me from being electrocuted.” 

Billy interrupted, “I don’t understand all 
that, but I hope you're right!” 

Cloud after cloud billowed by the kite. 
It began to look as if the adventure was 
foolish. Finally, after more than an hour of 
waiting in the howling storm, a thick cloud 
enveloped the kite. An awful thing then 
happened. 

The fibers of the kite string stood 
on end! Franklin chuckled. Billy wasn’t so 
amused; his eyes were round as saucers. 
Ever so carefully Franklin brought his 
knuckles close to the key. A spark spat out 
and singed his hand. Cautiously Franklin 
held a jar wrapped and stuffed with tinfoil, 
with a wire jutting out of the tinfoil, to 
the key. 

As he explained later, “This arrangement 


Benjamin left the shop with three loaves, far more 
than he could eat—and he’d spent all his money. 
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provided a battery. I then used the battery 
to ring bells. Therefore, since electricity 
can ring bells, and lightning can ring bells, 
electricity is like lightning.” 

The point of Franklin’s experiment in 
the storm is easily missed. He was tre- 
mendously excited by the fact that the slim 
rod of iron on the kite had pulled down the 
crackling charge. 

For, he said, “it has pleased God in His 





goodness to mankind at 
length to disclose to them 
the means of securing their 
habitations and other build- 
ings from mischief by 
thunder and lightning.” 
Franklin referred to the lightning rod—one 
of Franklin’s greatest inventions. 

Incidentally, Franklin realized that fool- 
ing around with electricity and lightning 
may lead to the grave. That experiment of 
his was backed by many years of close study 
and careful planning. Such an experiment 
is not recommended for anyone who doesn’t 
understand what he is doing. Franklin knew 
he was lucky not to be split open by a 
streak of lightning. 

An interesting human being, this Ben- 
jamin Franklin. His service in the American 
Revolution is so well known as to require 
little mention. But do we really know his 
many adventures as well as we might? Take 
the time he came to Philadelphia as a teen- 
ager. 

Benjamin’s feet ached, his eyes burned, 
and he was wet from having slept all night 
in a pouring rain. Water sloshed dismally 
in his shoes. He’d just come from Boston, 


To page 19 





















































How to Observe Mammals 


By HARRY J. BAERG 


Answering Question 5: Write or give orally to the examiner a brief 
report on “Wild Animals I Have Observed.” 


MV HONOR Mr. Long, a naturalist, saw a 


deer in the woods. He wished 
to get as close to the deer as 
possible to see what it would 
do. Since the deer had seen 
him, the man remained mo- 
tionless for a while, then 
slowly sank down behind a log. After a time 
he gradually worked his way toward the 
deer while it was feeding. When it looked up 
he was motionless; then when it went back 
to feeding he crawled slowly forward. At 
last he réached a log only a few feet from 
the deer. Placing a clump of grass and fallen 
leaves on his head, he slowly raised it above 
the log and found himself within a foot of 
the deer, which was looking at him from the 
other side. 

This experience emphasizes a few im- 
portant points. One is that most animals 
cannot see a person who is standing perfectly 
still. Another is that if a person moves 
slowly and quietly enough they will not be 
aware of him either. If animals do notice a 
slow motion they will often be inclined to 
be curious rather than afraid. In this case 
the deer was curious enough to come toward 
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IN MAMMALS 


the man. If there had been a breeze blowing 
from the direction of the man, the deer 
would soon have known about it, but the 
breeze was evidently the other way. The 
camouflage material on the man’s head also 
helped to arouse the deer’s curiosity instead 
of its caution. 

Rapid or unexpected moves or sharp 
noises will quickly alarm an animal. Try to 
keep from swatting mosquitoes, coughing, or 
blowing your nose. 

I remember coming home from school one 
fall day after a thaw had melted an early 
snow. The snowshoe rabbits had already 
changed to white, and I could see dozens of 
them sitting among the brown leaves in the 
bare woods beside the railway track. The 
embankment was high, and as I walked the 
evening sun cast a long shadow across the 
woods. The hares sat tight in their nests 
while I walked by them, but when my 
shadow came up to them they would scamper 
away. Since then I have noticed that most 
of the smaller animals are very much afraid 
of shadows. They have reason to be, for the 
shadow may be that of a hawk or owl that 
is after them. For this reason, when stalking 
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mammals it is well to watch your shadow. 

Some people find that they have a natural 
gift for making friends with certain animals. 
One person may walk up to a horse that no 
one else is able to manage and calm it down 
immediately. Another may have the power 
to make wolves want to follow him and 
lick his hands like a dog. Still another may 
have to fight to keep sparrows and pigeons 

from perching on his shoulders. A French- 
Q2nsdian girl had a remarkable influence 

over a bad-tempered old cougar in a zoo. 
When she came around he would pace ex- 
citedly and purr and lick her hand. 

Very likely you and I will not have it 
quite so easy as that, for such people are 
rare. Remember, however, that it does help 
to have friendly thoughts toward animals. 
They seem to be able to know what we are 
thinking, and to detect fear or the desire to 
kill. Anyone who has had much to do with 
training wild horses or dogs knows that it 
is important to be calm and quiet if he 
wishes them to be so. 

I suppose that one of the biggest problems 
for many people to overcome in observing 
animals is to get rid of their fear of them. 
Usually we are afraid 
of the unknown. As 
we know animals 
better, we lose our 
fear of them and 
often find them droll 
and curious, rather 
than bloodthirsty as 
we had _ supposed. 
Remember and ap- 
ply the Bible admo- 
nition, “Perfect love 
casteth out fear” (1 
John 4:18). 

At first I thought 
- my Ukrainian friend 
Nick was one of 
these gifted people 
with mystic power 
animals. I was 
walking with 
on a_ hillside 
Sabbath after- 





him 
one 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


The hares sat perfectly 
still until my shadow 
reached them, then they 
suddenly got up and ran! 


noon when a ground squirrel whistled at 
us from below the path in its high falsetto 
voice. 

“Wait a bit,” said Nick. “I show you 
somet ing. 

He squeaked with his mouth and the 
ground squirrel came up out of its hole 
and ran up the hill toward us. When it 
was within a few feet of him, Nick chased 
the squirrel back down the hill. Then he 
squeaked again and the squirrel, losing all 
sense of caution, came running up toward 
us again. I thought I was witnessing black 
magic, but Nick said, “You try.” I tried, 
and it worked equally well for me. Of 
course, it was early spring, which is the 
mating season for ground squirrels, and 
they are notoriously stupid anyway. 

The incident shows that it sometimes 
helps to do something to attract animals. 
John Muir used to twirl his cap on a stick, 
Sally Carrighar says knitting attracts them, 
and some observers do whittling or carving. 
Ernest Thompson Seton used to sketch with 
a small pad. This is particularly good be- 
cause you are always glancing up at them 
without staring at them. They are attracted 
















































FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Chitra Sunder Rao, age 12. 60 St. Mary’s Road, 
Secunderabad, (Dn.), India. Stamps, butterflies, 
stones. 

D. Crafton Barnobas, age 15. 11-6-840 Red Hills, 
Nampally, Hyderabad, (Dn.), India. Stamps, coins. 

Daniel Harris, Jr., age 13. 62D Oxford Street, 
Above Auto Chenoy Garage, Opp. Clock Tower, 
Secunderabad, (Dn.), India. Stamps, coins, shells, 
rocks, butterflies. 

Karen Arndt, Box 487, Colfax, Washington, U.S.A. 
Especially wants letters from overseas. 

Edward Charles McMackin, age 10. 49 Upton 
Street, Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada. Stamps. 

Mary Hlady, age 15. Box 181, Rosthern, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. Reading, cycling, writing letters. 

Alice Light, age 10. 8315 SE. 9th Street, Port- 
land 2, Oregon, U.S.A. Camping, swimming, crafts. 

Cheryle Pierce, 501 North D Street, Toppenish, 
Washington, U.S.A. Ice skating, skiing, roller skating. 








by a person’s eyes, but do not like to be 
stared at. Reading is not recommended be- 
cause of the rustling of white pages and the 
downcast eyes of the reader. Feeding helps 
attract animals, but they should be given 
natural food. Salt is also useful, for they 
are very fond of it. 

Enos A. Mills was one of America’s 
great observers of animals. He had so many 
interesting experiences with animals that 
he decided to go back to school and learn 
how to write so he could share them with 
others. As a result we have many worth- 
while books by him. Read some and learn 
how he watched bighorn sheep, bears, 
beavers, mountain lions, wolves, pikas, and 
many other animals in the Colorado moun- 
tains. 

Perhaps the most widely read of our 
nature writers is Ernest Thompson Seton. 
He combined an intense love of nature 
with a remarkable ability for telling a story. 
It is hard to read his books without catch- 
ing a spark from his fire. 

Archibald Rutledge is also a keen and 
sympathetic observer of wild life. He has 
written many interesting experiences about 
the animals around his Southern plantation. 
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Besides these there are many others who 
have added to our knowledge of the life 
that surrounds us. They help and inspire 
many of the rest of us to follow their trail. 
Read their books and you too will under- 
stand the book of nature better and be able 
to see more in it when you go out into the 
woods and fields. 

Norte: This ends the series on the MV 
Honor in Mammals. Go back over the eight 
chapters and make sure you can answer the 
requirements. Then take the series to your 
teacher or to a Master Guide and ask him to 
test you. If you answer the questions well 
enough, ask the examiner to sign your MV 
class card, and at the next investiture you 
should receive a certificate or token. This 
honor can count on your requirements for 
Companion or Guide. 





Furaha 
From page 8 


sell some cows. Before the sun was high 
over the plain, the little family was walking 
northward toward the mountains and home. 
Little Furaha protested at being taken away 
from the only home she knew, but that was 
to be expected. 

The journey was long. It was necessary 
for Mnara to carry Furaha much of the way. 
She also had to carry the blankets that they 
had brought. On the second day, Karuru 
bought a small bag of rice and some salt. 
These commodities were more common in 
the lowlands. Rice did not grow well in 
the mountains, and the coarse, gray salt 
came from far away on the railway that 
skirted the plains. Both were luxuries to 
the mountain folk. While Karuru helped 
now and then with the load, it was Mnara 
who did most of the carrying. She did not 
feel ill-used because of this. Was not 
burden bearing the work of women? 
Karuru must be free to swing his walking 
stick as he swaggered along. 

The sun was setting behind the familiar 
mountains when the little family wearily 
trudged into the home village. They went 
first to the house of Amani, the headman. 
He must be the first to know of their return. 
He must also know about the strange child 
that was with them. 

“Jambo Baba,” greeted Karuru. “We have 
returned from our safari. I bring you 
greetings of peace from my kinsmen. I 
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have also brought a child of my uncle who 
has departed to his ancestors.” 

The young father had been taught to lie 
when necessary. The headman did not sus- 
pect that the little Mohammedan child with 
Mnara was the little girl that he had doomed 
to a cruel death three years before. 

“Peace be to you,” replied the suave 
headman. “It is good for you to have a 
child. Perhaps Mnara will soon bear you a 
son. 

“May it be the will of the gods,” replied 
Karuru as he led the way through the 
village. 

The neighbors seemed pleased to see the 
young couple returning. To each one, the 
presence of the little stranger was explained. 

It was past midnight. Karuru was breath- 
ing heavily. Mnara found herself suddenly 
awake and cold. The fire in the center of 
the hut was nearly dead. Arising from her 
mat, the young mother threw some twigs 
on the smoldering coals. She blew gently 
until they burst into flame. In the flickering 
yellow light she saw her child curled up 
like a ball. It had been a long time since 
she had had a child sleep in her hut. With 
loving hands, Mnara moved the little girl 
closer to the fire, tucking the blanket closely 
around her. Furaha was not used to the cold 
mountain nights. The mother ran her hands 
over the body of the child to make sure that 
she was warm enough. She was warm, very 
warm. 

With a sigh of joy, Mnara put some 
wood on the fire. “Is not my heart like this 
fire?” she thought. “My heart, which had 
been nearly empty of joy, now burns brightly 
with hope.” 

The days and months that followed were 
full of peace and happiness. The parents 
were surprised at the love they felt for the 
little girl in their home. Mnara took off 
the little gray-brown dress that had marked 
Furaha as part of a Mohammedan family and 
replaced it with a string of red beads. Her 
head was shaved, and she soon looked and 
acted like the daughter of Karuru and 
Mnara. She followed her mother to the 
fields and played with the other children 
of the village. 

It was after the harvest that the fever of 
death struck the village. The first to be 
stricken was a neighbor who had been 
working on a plantation near the coast. He 
had returned with a new bicycle, a pair of 


shoes, a kerosene lamp, and a small sewing 
machine that turned by hand. These treas- 
ures had been tied to his bicycle. He had 
ridden all the way to the home village, 
stopping at night in dirty, poorly kept mud 
structures called hotelies. 

His homecoming had been a triumphant 
one. Everyone in the village had come to 
hear news of the world and to admire his 
new possessions. 


A few days after his return a great fever 
came upon him. Angry red blisters broke 
out on his body. Before a week was past, 
he had fallen into the long sleep and was 
buried beneath a banana tree in front of 
his hut. 

In a few days others came down with the 
fever. This strange illness was worse than 
the fever the Europeans called malaria. 
Men, women, and children contracted it, 
but more often it was the children who 
died. Only the very old escaped. 

The sick ones were taken out of the 
village to die. A cord led to the nearest 
hut. Each morning the string was pulled. 
If it jerked, food and water were brought to 
the sufferer. If it did not jerk, the afflicted 
one was buried. Great care must be taken 
to avoid the evil spirits. It was believed 
that upon the death of an afflicted one, the 
evil spirit went into any person nearby. 
Anyone who died must do so alone. This 
was the custom regardless of the type of 
sickness. 

Soon after the great fever broke out, 
visitors came to the village. One of these 
was the Christian evangelist, Raphaeli. With 
him was a tall white man whom Raphaeli 
introduced as the mission doctor from far 
away. The white people were called wasungu, 
meaning those who go about looking into 
things. The evangelist had heard of the 
sickness and had sent for the mission doctor 
to look into it. The doctor brought several 
helpers and a box of medicines. 

Raphaeli took the mission doctor to 
Amani, the headman. 

“The doctor has come,” announced the 
evangelist, “to bring help to you and your 
people. He has strong medicine. He is the 
servant of a powerful God. If he puts his 
medicine into those who are not sick, they 
will be protected from the fever. He also 
has medicine for those who already have 
the fever. If he is to bring help, he must 
work quickly.” 
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Storybooks 


about 
ANIMALS 


SEND 
YOUR 
ORDER 
TODAY 


RACKY, by May Lemmon 


A teacher’s pet that was always in good and regular standing 
with the pupils. This story of a cuddlesome little raccoon is 
an outstanding animal tale. Illustrated by Harry Baerg. Cloth- 
bound. Price, $2.00 


JMV book club 











1956 


adoption 





RINGTAIL, by Paul S. Haughey 


Besides the absorbing story of Ringtail, the raccoon, there are 
fifteen other fascinating stories for boys and girls—Frisky, the 
college squirrel; Badgie, the bachelor; and all the interesting 
animal friends of the Haughey family. Get your copy and get 
acquainted with them all. Illustrated by Clyde N. Provonsha. 


Clothbound. 
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Church missionary secretary, or 


| Book and Bible House 
Please send me 

| copies RACKY at $2.00 

l copies RINGTAIL at $2.00 
Add tax where necessary. Add 10 cents 

| postage for first book, 5 cents for each 
additional book. 

Total enclosed $ 
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Amani was not too eager for the help of 
the mission Bwana. He had heard enough 
about Christians and about white men in 
general to fill him with deep suspicion. But 
the people had heard Raphaeli’s announce- 
ment as to why the doctor had come, and 
many of them were asking for help. And so 
it was arranged that the doctor and _ his 
helpers should set up their equipment and 
treat the people under a giant mango tree. 
Those who wanted help could come. Those 
who wished to stay away might do so. 

When Karuru and Mnara heard about 
the visitor, the doctor was already looking 
into the people. What was more, he stuck 
sticks into their mouths. He felt their skin, 
laid his hands on their heads, and scratched 
their arms. To cover the scratch, he or one 
of the helpers stuck on a small piece of 
strange white cloth. Karuru thought this 
a very unusual way for a doctor to act. 
Ngonga, the witch doctor, never looked 
into the patient. He spent his time studying 
his charms and looking at them. 

“The sickness is caused by an evil spirit,” 
growled the medicine man. “Wasungu 
know nothing of the spirits.” Ngonga was 
successful in keeping many people away 
altogether. 

As Karuru, Mnara, and Furaha were 
watching the strange mew process and 
listening to the gasps of wonder, excitement, 
and fear, Raphaeli found them. He greeted 
them warmly and asked them if they had 
had the great fever. Learning that they had 
not, he urged them to allow the doctor to 
treat them. 

Karuru was full of misgivings. “Why 
should the Christians want to help us?” he 
thought. “Is there not some other reason?” 

But Mnara had more faith. “The Chris- 
tians want to help us because they love us.” 

And so it was that Karuru, his wife, and 
little daughter were vaccinated. When the 
white doctor saw Furaha, he took her up on 
his lap. 

“You have a beautiful daughter,” he re- 
marked. 

“She is the daughter of a dead kinsman,” 
explained Mnara, a flash of fear in her eyes. 

“She looks very much like you,” smiled 
the doctor, studying the child’s face. 

Furaha caught the look of terror in her 
mother’s face and stiffened with fear. The 
doctor put her down and gently patted her 
head. 


(To be continued) 


The Adventures of 
Benjamin Franklin 


From page 13 


and he had a fortune of three cents in his 
pockets. His stomach griped and growled. 
All he could think of was the fact that he 
was hungry. 

He saw a boy about his age and asked, 
“Lad, pray tell me where I may purchase 
some bread like that loaf you’re carrying.” 

The boy gazed at muddy Benjamin, 
whose extra shirts and socks stuck every 
which way out of his coat pockets. He 
snorted. Then he wisecracked, “At the 
baker’s you buy bread.” 

“And how might IJ find the baker's?” 

“Just follow your nose, boy. You look 
hungry enough.” 

So Franklin learned a fundamental rule 
that he never forgot: Rely on yourself. All 
he had to do was to follow his nose and 
track down the wafting, mouth-watering 
smell of fresh bread just popped out of the 
oven-—almost as good as eating it! Ar- 
riving at the bakery shop, he planked down 
his three pennies, and thereby stumbled upon 
another truth as abruptly as if he had 
touched a hot poker. 

Outside the shop, he muttered, “Now I 
have three loaves of bread, and even I can- 
not eat three loaves of bread. Why didn’t 
I inquire the price before I put all my pen- 
nies down? I must let this be a lesson, and 
learn the value of money and know how to 
spend carefully.” The thoughts tumbled in 
his mind; in future years he would have it 
worked out. 

Distressed and disgusted, he finally gave 
two of the loaves away to a poorly dressed 
woman and her child, whose eyes looked 
hungry. At least, Benjamin thought, he had 
done some good. 

He grew into young manhood in Phila- 
delphia, and the muscles of his arms became 
like steel cables as he worked in his printing 
business. Gradually he came to understand 
what life was all about. 

As time marched on, Franklin became 
widely respected in Philadelphia. His book 
Poor Richard's Almanac made a fortune. A 
man said of this book, “Just look at it if 
you want to understand Franklin’s success. 
It’s on better paper. It’s better printed. You 
get it delivered promptly when you order 
it. And it contains a lot of good common- 
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sense sayings that you can use, like ‘Dili- 
gence is the mother of good luck.’” 

As time passed, Franklin’s popularity in 
his adopted city made him influential. 
“Never much of a man to quarrel,” it was 
said of him. 

Franklin had lived in Philadelphia for 
about twenty years when a bitter dispute 
arose over an evangelist who was holding 
a revival in the city. One day there was a 
hot session over this preacher, who repre- 
sented one of the smaller denominations, 
the Methodist Church. It wasn’t big then as 
it is now. In fact, “Methodists” was a scorn- 
ful nickname. 

A certain man said, “This man’s not 
dignified.” 

Another man declared, “He’s a Methodist. 
We don’t want any of them preaching in 
our churches!” 

A third man in the street-corner dis- 
cussion disagreed. “I think it’s a shame the 
way he has to preach in the open fields and 
we won't let him come into the city— 
winter’s coming! He’s a sincere man.” 

About that time a man with strong arms 
trundled a wheelbarrow up the street. He 
paused and listened closely. “What do you 
think, Brother Franklin?” he was asked. 
Franklin shook his head, and said nothing. 

He continued pushing his wheelbarrow 
loaded with a printing job. One man said, 
“He will not dispute.” Somebody else said, 
“He says in Poor Richard that it’s a lot 
easier to fuss and argue than to serve your 
fellow man.” 

But Franklin had listened well. Very 
quietly he began a campaign that raised 
money to erect a building for the unpopular 
preacher. Today this preacher is one of the 
most famous names in American history— 
George Whitefield, one of the founders of 
the Methodist Church in America. 

All that Franklin did, whether in science, 
business, charity, or smoothing out bitter 
disputes, came from his willingness to be 
an adventurer. 

Before he went to sleep at night Frank- 
lin thought about the events of the day. 
Without flinching he asked himself this 
searching question: “What good have I 
done today?” 

And so, 250 years after Franklin’s birth, 
we see that we, too, can be adventurers. 
For it takes courage, hard work, and devo- 
tion to answer the question “What good 
have I done today?” 
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Brains Are for Fun 
From page 11 


enough brains to prove it till Mr. Franklin 
came along. 

He made a kite of two pieces of wood 
and a silk handkerchief, to which he at- 
tached a tail, and a piece of wire about a 
foot long with a sharp point. The kite 
string was probably hemp. To the lower 
end he attached a key. To protect himself 
he then attached a long piece of silk ribbon 
and stood under a cowshed to keep the 
ribbon from being wet by the rain. What 
happened next is told in the story beginning 
on page twelve. 

It was a dangerous experiment. George 
Richman, of Sweden, trying to repeat it a 
short time later, was struck by lightning 
and died. 

Calming the Waters 


“Tomorrow I shall still the storm on 
Chatham Pool,’ Mr. Franklin told his 
friends one day while he was in London, 
England. “While the wind is blowing the 
water into stormy waves, I shall wave my 
walking stick above it, and the waters will 
be calmed.” 

“What's Franklin up to now?” everyone 
wanted to know. And the next day a large 
group gathered. The water was quite rough. 

True to his promise, Mr. Franklin 
walked boldly to the edge of the pond, 
waved his walking stick over it two or three 
times, said, “Hocus-pocus dominocus’—or 
some such magical words—and, behold, the 
water was calm! 

The spectators were amazed. And Mr. 
Franklin smiled. It was really a lot of fun 
mystifying all these clever people. 

Before performing this trick Mr. Frank- 
lin had been keeping his ears and eyes 
open and his brain working. On one of his 
journeys he had heard of men in the Medi- 
terranean who would fill their mouths with 
oil before diving into the water. When they 


got to the bottom and wanted more light ¢ 
to see what was down there, they would * 


spit out some of the oil. It would float to 
the surface, smooth out the water, and 
thus let the sun shine into the water more 
easily so the divers could see better. 

On another trip he watched a boy clean- 
ing up his workshop. Some flies had 
drowned in a cup of oil. The boy threw 
them out into a river that flowed nearby. 








To Mr. Franklin’s amazement, the mo- 
ment those flies struck the water they 
seemed to come alive. They spun around 
in circles and zig-zagged back and forth. 
And all the ripples on the water disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Franklin went home and did some 
experiments of his own. Soon he was an- 
nouncing to his friends that he would 
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What he didn’t tell them was that his 
walking stick, being made of bamboo, was 
hollow. Into the hollow at one end he had 
poured an ounce or two of oil. When he 
waved the stick he was scattering this oil 
onto the water! 

Many other clever and amusing stunts 
Mr. Franklin worked out to have fun with 
his friends. More important, he also studied 
to find out why these stunts worked the 
way they did. As a result, people not only 
laughed with him, they also honored his 
keen wisdom, and in the schools today 
students are still required to learn his ex- 
planations. 

It shows what a person can do who com- 
bines good times and good sense. 


Never Give Up 
From page 3 


“What about his dogs?” 

“Tl tell you if you'll come and sit down 
beside me for a couple of minutes.” 

Johnny sat. 

“This man,” said Dad, “bought a couple 
of dogs one day. Bird dogs, they were, and 
very expensive, the kind that hunters use. 
When he brought them home his wife said 
to him, ‘What beautiful dogs!’ And they 
were. They had such strong bodies and fine, 
keen faces. Soon they were romping all over 
the yard. 

“Just then my friend and his wife heard 

long, low growl in the distance. Looking 


up they saw it was the neighbor’s bulldog 
coming to pay his respects to the new 
arrivals. Instantly the two bird dogs began 
to growl, too. 

“My friend’s wife was afraid. “There's 
going to be a fight, she said. ‘Hadn't you 
better put the dogs in the cellar?’ 

““If those two bird dogs can’t lick one 
bulldog,’ said my friend, ‘they aren’t worth 
much.’ 

“Well, Johnny, the fight began. There 
was a terrible snarling and snapping, and 
it went on for nearly twenty minutes. Then 
the bulldog slunk away. 

“There you are, said my friend. ‘Now 
that’s settled.’ But it wasn’t. Next morning 
the bulldog was back again. There was 
another terrible fight, and once more he 
was beaten and slunk away. 

“The next morning, about the same time, 
the bulldog returned and the same thing 
happened. 

“Then my friend had to go away on a 
trip. He was gone for about two weeks. On 
his return he went into the yard to look for 
his precious bird dogs, but couldn’t find 
them. He went indoors and asked his wife. 
‘Where are my dogs?’ he: said. 

“Down in the cellar, said his wife. 

“"In the cellar!’ he cried. “What are they 
doing” in the cellar?’ 

“That bull dog,’ she said, ‘came back 
every day for five days. He simply didn’t 
seem to know when he was licked. After the 
fifth day the bird dogs went down in the 
cellar and now not even the fire depart- 
ment could get them out.’” 

Johnny laughed out loud. 

“What a dog!” he said. 

“Yes,” said Dad. “If dogs could do 
arithmetic, I’m thinking that bulldog would 
be at the top of his class.” 

Johnny got the point right away. 








COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





IV—Isaiah Prophesies About the 
Work of the Saviour 


(JANUARY 28) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Isaiah 61:1-3; 
42:1-7. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek” (Isaiah 61:1). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


Isaiah, the “gospel prophet,” kept alive in the 
hearts of God’s believing ones the hope of the 
Saviour and gave them a knowledge of the scope 
of His work. Throughout the chapters of his 
book are many references to the work that Christ 
was to do when He came to earth with the gospel. 
He told of His preaching, of how He would 
bring healing to the afflicted, how He would de- 
liver the enslaved, and how He would prepare 
men for the judgment. In our lesson this week we 
shall look at just a few of these prophecies and 
see how they came true in the ministry of Jesus. 


SUNDAY 


God’s Commission to His Son 


1. Find Isaiah 42:1. What names did God 
give to His Son (through Isaiah) as He placed 
His Spirit upon Him in preparation for His 
work on the earth? 

2. Find Isaiah 61:1-3. What work was the 
Spirit of God to enable the Saviour to do? 

3. Find Luke 4:16-21. Near the beginning of 
His ministry when Christ revisited His home 
town and went into the synagogue, what proph- 
ecy from the Old Testament did He read? After 
He had read this passage from Isaiah 61, what 
did He tell the people about it? 


NOTE.—"Jesus stood before the people as a 
living expositor of the prophecies concerning 
Himself. Explaining the words He had read, He 
spoke of the Messiah as a reliever of the op- 
pressed, a liberator of captives, a healer of the 
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afflicted, restoring sight to the blind, and _ re- 
vealing to the world the light of truth.”—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 237. 


For further reading: Read the passage in 
Isaiah 42:1-7. 


MONDAY 


Preaching the Gospel 


4. Find Matthew 11:5, last part. Part of 
Christ’s commission was to preach good tidings 
unto the meek (Isa. 61:1). When John sent his 
disciples to Jesus to get a report on His work, 
what did Jesus tell them He was doing? 

5. Find Isaiah 42:21, second half. What did 
Isaiah say Jesus would do to the law? 

NoTE.—In the Sermon on the Mount Christ 
declared, “Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. 5:17). 

6. Find Matthew 5:21, 22. How did Christ 
magnify the sixth commandment? 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
693, par. 2. 
TUESDAY 


Proclaiming Liberty to the Captives 


7. Find Isaiah 42:7. What did Isaiah say the 
Saviour was to do for those who were imprisoned 
by various circumstances? 

NOTE.—The Saviour’s work was in eee )) 
contrast to the work of Satan, of whom Isaiah tells 
us, that he “opened not the house of his prisoners’ 


(Isa. 14:17). 


8. Find Matthew 17:14-21. Review the story 
of the boy with the deaf and dumb spirit. How 
did Christ bring liberty to this boy and _ his 
grief-stricken parents? 

NOTE.—This is just one example of how 
Christ set Satan’s victims free from his power. 

“Again the Prince of life and the prince of the 
powers of darkness had met on the field of battle, 











—Christ in fulfillment of His mission to ‘preach 
deliverance to the captives, . . . to set at liberty 
them that are bruised’ (Luke 4:18), Satan seek- 
ing to hold his victim under his control. Angels 
of light and the hosts of evil angels, unseen, were 
pressing near to behold the conflict. For a 
moment, Jesus permitted the evil spirit to dis- 
play his power, that the beholders might compre- 
hend the deliverance about to be wrought.’— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 428. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 


@””’ pars. 2, 3. 
WEDNESDAY 


Healing the Afflicted 


9. Find Isaiah 35:5, 6. What did Isaiah say 

the Redeemer would do for the afflicted? 
10. Find John 9:1-7. Recall one instance when 
Christ fulfilled this prophecy by restoring sight 

to one who was afflicted with blindness. 
- ll. Find Mark 7:32-37. Recall one instance 
when Christ fulfilled this prophecy by restoring 
hearing and speech to one who was deaf and 

















14. Find Matthew 22:11-13. What parable did 
He tell to help us get ready for that day? 


NoTE.—'By the king’s examination of the 
guests at the feast is represented a work of judg- 
ment. The guests at the gospel feast are those 
who profess to serve God, those whose names are 
written in the book of life. But not all who pro- 
fess to be Christians are true disciples. Before 
the final reward is given, it must be decided who 
are fitted to share the inheritance of the righteous. 
This decision must be made prior to the second 
coming of Christ in the clouds of heaven; for 
when He comes, His reward is with Him, ‘to 
give every man according as his work shall be.’” 
—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 310. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 315, par. 2. 
FRIDAY 


NAME at least two occasions when each of the 
following prophecies of Isaiah came to pass in 
the ministry of Christ: 

“The Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek.” 
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GREAT THINKERS—No. 3 








GOLDEN-TONGUED 
CHAMPION OF GREEK FREEDOM . 


‘DEMOSTHENES - 


EMOSTHENES WAS = oa : \ [Dewees WAS A CLEAR- 


SEVEN WHEN HIS FATHER «= Fa SIGHTED, SINCERE STATESMAN: -- 

IED +: CHEATED OF HIS IN- ‘aee ‘ HE FOUGHT AGAINST THE SUBJUGA- 
HERITANCE BY HIS GUARDIANS . nae ' TION OF GREECE BY PHILIP OF 
HE STUDIED LAW -INORDER ; Sagem pep MACEDON , THE FATHER OF ALEX- 
TO MAKE A FINISHED SPEAK- 53 Ga) *44 fais ANOER THE GREAT--- THE FAMOUS 
EROF HIMSELF, HE PRA = ns ab hae SPEECHES WITH WHICH HE TRIED 
TICBO ASERIES OF RIGoR- ‘FAr/T wk: |. To ROUSE THE SPIRIT OF 
OQUS EXERCISES SucH AS CA |, Meee 2 HiS NATIVE. CITY, ATHENS 
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C. IN CALAURIA, GREECE 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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